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crats were not sure of their 53 northern colleagues. The focal office was
the Speakership. The chief contender for this post, James L. Orr of
South Carolina, was backed by those who were to be the administration
bloc, the veteran conservatives from southern and non-slaveholding
states. Their chief objective was to hold the fire-eaters in check. Orr was
their choice because he was an outstanding exponent of their tactics in
the South. He had been organizing the Democratic party in South
Carolina, bringing a respectable group to believe in the wisdom of na-
tional party affiliation, despite the radical impulses of his state. Also he
had visited Kansas and had supported Walker's Kansas policy when
Buchanan was under the strain of southern criticism. He was thus high
in presidential favor. Not the least of his accomplishments was his skill-
ful hospitality. His Washington rooms had a "little convenience" always
at the command of the thirsty.
Orr had to overcome some opposition. His defense of Walker had
aroused sufficient apprehension among the southern revolters to cause
some of them to start a move for Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia,
the most skillful parliamentarian in the House. He would have none of
it, however, and suggested John Letcher of Virginia. From the south-
west some claim was made for another House veteran, John S. Phelps
of Missouri. Symptomatic of developments to come, Douglas's Illinois
delegation was trying to line up votes among northern Democrats for
their House leader, Thomas L. Harris. They were strong enough to
negotiate a deal, whereby the caucus nominated Orr for speaker and
James C. Allen of Illinois, a Douglas man, for clerk. The combination
thus defeated the southern anti-Walker group.1
Caucus action on the printing was more difficult. Cornelius Wendell,
although he had been the printer of the Republican House just past,
aspired to be retained by the Democrats. He felt he merited it, because
he really had done the printing for the Democratic Congress from 1853
to 1855 and now he was maintaining the Democratic Union. His can-
didacy touched off an explosion when a Virginian charged that Wendell
was trying to bribe members. The caucus cast two ballots without giving
any one a majority, and then adjourned.
This bribery charge and the adjournment gave Wendell's opponents
their chance. An Ohio and Virginia combination had been conspiring